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THE ALLEGED INDEFINABILITY OF GOOD * 


Section I 


Give us an answer... yourself (Socrates), and tell us what you assert justice 
to be, and let me beg you to beware of defining it as the obligatory, or the 
advantageous, or the profitable, or the lucrative, or the expedient; but what- 
ever your definition may be, let it be clear and precise: for I will not accept 
your answer, if you talk such trash as that.1 


Such was the demand of Thrasymachus near the opening of 
Plato’s Republic. And Socrates replied by saying, 


. . . If you asked a person what factors make the number 12, and at the same 
time warned him thus: ‘Please to beware of telling me that 12 is twice 6, or 
3 x 4, or 6 x 2, or 4 X 3; for I will not take such nonsense from you;’... Am 
I to be precluded from all these answers which you have denounced? What, my 
good sir! even if one of these is the real answer, am I still to be precluded 
from giving it, and am I to make a statement that is at variance with the 
truth... ?%?2 


A similar demand to that of Thrasymachus is made, or so it 
seems to me, by Professor G. E. Moore in his Principia Ethica as 
follows : 


My dear sirs, what we want to know from you as ethical teachers, is not 
how people use a word; it is not even what kind of actions they approve, which 
the use of this word ‘good’ may certainly imply; what we want to know is 
simply what is good ... we do not care whether they call that thing which 
they mean ‘horse’ or ‘table’ or ‘chair’ ‘gut’ or ‘bon’ or ‘agathos’; we want 
to know what it is that they so call.s , 


Let us note in passing that whatever it is they so call, if they 

define it, they must either use words or define it ostensively. 
Moore continues, ‘‘When they say ‘Pleasure is good,’ we can- 

not believe that they merely mean ‘Pleasure is pleasure’ and 


* This paper was read in part at the annual meeting of the Pacifie Division 
of the American Philosophical Association at Stanford University, December, 
1957. 

1 The Republic of Plato, translated by John Llewelen Davies and David 
James Vaughan (London: Maemillan and Co., Ltd., 1941), p. 14. 

2 Ibid., p. 15. 

3G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica (1st edition, Cambridge University Press; 
reprinted 1956). All references to G. E. Moore in this paper are to Principia 
Ethica, and are designated by section number in the body of the text. 
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nothing more than that.’’ Now let us note his restrictions re- 
garding definitions. He has already told us (section 10) : 


‘Good,’ then, if we mean by it that quality which we assert to belong to a 
thing, when we say that the thing is good, is incapable of any definition, in the 
most important sense of that word. The most important sense of ‘definition’ 
is that in which a definition states what are the parts which invariably com- 
pose a certain whole; and in this sense ‘good’ has no definition because it is 
simple and has no parts. 


When Moore says that good is indefinable, he means that it is 
indefinable in what, as we have just seen, he calls the most im- 
portant sense of definition. In section 8 he rules out what he calls 
arbitrary verbal definitions, as well as what he calls the verbal 
definition proper, and in section 6 he clearly indicates that verbal 
definitions or definitions which state the meaning of one word in 
other words are of no importance in ethics but only in lexicography. 
He says that if he wanted a definition of this sort he ‘‘should have 
to consider how people generally use the word ‘good.’’’ When- 
ever Moore uses ‘‘definition’’ properly, i.e., in the sense in which 
he wishes to use it, we might, with greater clarity, read ‘‘ definition 
in which the definiens is an analysis.”’ 

It is perfectly clear that Moore will accept no definition’ what- 
soever of good that can be given, for he says (section 6), . 


If I am asked ‘What is good?’ my answer is that good is good, and that is the 
end of the matter. Or if I am asked ‘How is good to be defined?’ my answer 
is that it cannot be defined, and that is all I have to say about it. 


And now we can see the parallel between the argument of 
Thrasymachus and that of Moore. 

We are told in effect that what Moore believes to be ‘‘the most 
important sense of definition,’’ definition by analysis, is the only 
kind of definition which he will accept. Then if good is simple, as 
he alleges, of course we cannot define it. To be forced to use 
Moore’s preferred sense of definition and at the same time to admit 
that good is simple, would leave us without resource. He has 
asked us to perform a task which is impossible because of the 
throttling restrictions he has laid upon us. 

Now, Moore’s sense of definition is by no means the only pos- 
sible useful sense of definition which can be given. It is clear that 
there are a number of things which we satisfactorily define in ways 
other than by analyzing them into their parts. Many things 
which can be descriptively defined or ostensively defined do not 
lend themselves to such dissection. 

But Moore feels that, unlike other definitions, definition by 
analysis unfolds the real ‘‘nature of the object or idea’’ (section 
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6). In section 8, he says, ‘‘We might think just as clearly and 
correctly about a horse if we thought of all its parts, and their ar- 
rangements, instead of thinking of the whole.’’ To hold that in 
a definition the definiens must be an analysis of the object meant 
by the definiendum, and to insist that everyone else must hold this 
same view of definition or be wrong about what a definition is, is 
arbitrary and likely to lead to a good deal of misunderstanding. 
Why not simply eall this kind of analysis a definition by analysis 
anq eliminate the difficulties which we have seen to arise when it is 
insisted that all definitions whatsoever must be definitions by 
analysis? 

As we have seen, Moore says that he does not want a verbal 
definition of good and concludes that good cannot be defined except 
by exhibiting its parts and their relations to one another, which 
process he believes to be precluded because he alleges that good is 
simple. Waving aside the question of what is or what is not a 
correct definition, as well as the question as to whether or not good 
is simple, let us consider the verbal aspect of definition. Now, any 
definition, proposition, or statement is verbal in the sense that it 
employs words. Therefore, Moore’s definition of a horse, in sec- 
tion 8, is at least in one sense verbal. It uses words. 

If I say a horse is an animal which is composed in a certain 
manner, what I mean and what I presume anyone would mean if 
he were to describe its manner of composition is that the word 
‘*horse’’ is used to refer to some thing the composition of which is 
described in the words of the definition. Now, I think it is the 
case that when this definition is given we are talking not only about 
words; we are also talking about the composition of the thing for 
which the words stand. It is nevertheless true that when I ask 
‘*What is a horse?’’ I am asking for the meaning of a word as 
well. It may be argued, however, that Moore’s type of definition 
functions better than does a definition which uses a single word in 
the definiens, a definition such as, ‘‘good is pleasure.’’ But does 
it really? When Moore defines horse, he describes in one set of 
words the parts and their relations which are supposed to con- 
stitute what is meant by the word ‘‘horse.’’ When we say that 
a horse is an animal having such and such properties, what we 
mean is that the word ‘‘horse’’ means what is meant by the com- 
plex expression, ‘‘an animal having such and such properties.” 
The object does not care by which expression we refer to it. Both 
expressions refer to the same object. Likewise, if I, for instance, 
happen to know what pleasure is, and I ask of a hedonist ‘‘ What is 
good?’’ and he tells me that it is identical with pleasure, then I 
know what the hedonist believes to be a correct definition of ‘‘good.”’ 
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I understand his meaning fully as well as I understand Moore’s 
meaning when he tells me what a horse is. As the word ‘‘horse’’ 
and the words of the definition describing the horse mean the same 
object, so do the word ‘‘good’’ and its definition ‘‘pleasure’’ mean 
the same quality. If Moore insists that the hedonist’s definition 
of good is simply verbal, my answer is that it is no more verbal 
than is his definition of a horse. 


Section II 


The following is what I believe to be the real basis of Moore’s 
argument for the indefinability of good. Moore thinks that good 
is unique and, therefore, unlike, let us say, pleasure. He says 
(section 13), 


Whoever will attentively consider with himself what is actually before his mind 
when he asks the question ‘Is pleasure (or whatever it may be) after all 
good?’ can easily satisfy himself that he is not merely wondering whether 
pleasure is pleasant. And if he will try this experiment with each suggested 
definition in succession, he may become expert enough to recognize that in 
every case he has before his mind a unique object... . Every one does in fact 
understand the question ‘Is this good?’ When he thinks of it, his state of 
mind is different from what it would be, were he asked ‘Is this pleasant, or 
desired, or approved?’ It has a distinct meaning for him, even though he may 
not recognize in what respect it is distinct. ... Everybody is constantly aware 
of this notion, although he may never become aware at all that it is different 
from other notions of which he is also aware. 


Here Moore suggests that if we inspect good, and inspect 
pleasure also, we shall find that our state of mind is different in the 
two cases. Moore seems to think that we know by intuition that 
good is distinet from pleasure or from what is desired or from 
what is approved. But if I find by my inspection when I hold the 
quality good before my mind that it turns out to be the same 
quality as that which I experience when I hold pleasure before my 
mind, that is, if my state of mind is the same in both cases, what am 
I to say? How am I to reply to Moore? If I offer him the state- 
ment, ‘‘Pleasure and good are the same thing,’’ his reply will be— 
on the basis, let us note, of his intwition—that I have confused one 
thing with something else. If he says that good is other than 
pleasure, and claims that this statement reports his findings, and I, 
in reporting mine, say that it is the same, how is the matter to be 
decided? Let me add here that my report involves no fallacy, 
naturalistic or otherwise, although it is possible that I have made 
a mistake in my report. 

On the basis of the above quoted passage, we can see why Moore 
believes that good is unique and unlike pleasure. This argument, 
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if not wrong, is surely questionable, as I shall now show. Moore 
tells us, referring to good, ‘‘It has a distinct meaning. . . . Every- 
body is constantly aware of this notion ...’’ (section 13). If these 
statements are true, why has there been so much disagreement about 
the notion? If the notion is distinct in meaning, it is different in 
meaning. If we know its meaning and know, say, the meaning of 
pleasure also, why should we ever try to identify the two notions? 
In a matter as simple as this, it is very difficult to understand how 
the two notions could be confused, for as Moore indicates in the 
passage, the notion has a distinct meaning for everyone, and ‘‘ever 
though [one] ... may not recognize in what respect it is distinct 

. . it has,’’ in Moore’s terms, ‘‘a distinct meaning for him... .”’ 
Now it seems to me that it is incumbent upon Moore to show that 
good has a distinct meaning for us. He must point out, for in- 
stance, that it is not only distinct from pleasure but that it is dis- 
iinet from that which is desired and that which is approved; in 
short, it is distinct from that which is meant by any other word. 
If some of us find that we cannot distinguish good from, e.g., 
pleasure, we will need to have it shown in what respects the two 
differ. If Moore, and a few others, have intuitions by which they 
can distinguish good from pleasure, and if they tell us that these 
distinct meanings also exist for us, and if we find out by inspection 
that they do not, then Moore and the intuitionists are wrong; that 
is, they are wrong in believing that good has a distinct meaning 
from pleasure, for everyone. And if they cannot show that good 
has this distinct meaning for us, we shall remain unconvinced that 
it really has the distinct meaning in question for anyone. 

The foregoing argument makes exceedingly dubious, if it does 
not entirely dispose of, Moore’s argument from intuition. My be- 
lief is that Moore’s conviction of the validity of this argument from 
intuition is his reason for holding that good is indefinable. | 
should like now to turn to some other peculiar difficulties within 
this system. 

Section III 


In section 13, Moore, in his attempt to defend his notion that 
good is simple, tells us, ‘‘There are . . . only two serious alterna- 
tives to be considered.’’ They are either that ‘‘good’’ might 
‘*denote a complex as ‘horse’ does; or it might have no meaning at 
all.’”. The argument which Moore then presents, I conceive to be 
a part of a more general argument to the effect that if anyone 
defines good at all, it is in Moore’s terms always pertinent to ask 
such a person whether what good is defined as being, is itself good. 
He says (section 13), 
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The hypothesis that disagreement about the meaning of good is disagreement 
with regard to the correct analysis of a given whole may be most plainly seen 
to be incorrect by consideration of the fact that whatever definition be offered, 
it may always be asked, with significance, of the complex so defined, whether 
it is itself good.4 


It seems to me that here, as in section 26, the adjectival sense of 
the word ‘‘good’’ is being confused with the substantival sense 
of that word. 

Now let us turn to what I consider to be the more general form 
of his argument. Moore says (section 26), 


If indeed good were a feeling, as some would have us believe . . . it will always 
remain pertinent to ask, whether the feeling itself is good; and if so, then 
good cannot itself be identical with any feeling. 


[ must agree with Professor John Reid that such a question would 
be impertinent.’ Note that in the first instance ‘‘good’’ functions 
as a substantive, whereas in the second instance it functions as an 
adjective; i.e., in the first case it is supposed that good would be 
identical with the feeling; but in the second case we are asked not 
about the identity at all, but instead, using the word ‘‘good’’ as an 
adjective, we are asked whethet it characterizes the feeling—i.e., 
is a property of the feeling. And the answer is, ‘‘No.”’ 

On the other hand, if good and the feeling are identical, then 
it is obvious that the feeling is good, i.e., is identical with good. 
It is interesting to note that in section 9 Moore has said, in dis- 
tinguishing ‘‘good’’ from ‘‘the good,’’ ‘‘I suppose it may be 
granted that ‘good’ is an adjective. Well ‘the good,’ ‘that which 
is good,’ must therefore be the substantive to which the adjective 
‘good’ will apply....’’ Moore is right. It is granted that ‘‘good”’ 
is an adjective, but not always. It is not, for instance, in such 
sentences as those in which Moore says that good is unique, is 
simple, is unanalyzable, and indefinable. What is the point of 
confusing these two functions of the word ‘‘good’’ if we are to be 
clear about what is this ‘‘unique quality’’ which Moore wishes us 
to understand ? 

This same difficulty, let us note, could occur if I were to say 
**good is pleasure,’’ for Moore could always ask, ‘‘ But is pleasure 
really good?’’ It is strange to find him asking questions of this 
sort because he sees clearly in section 12 that it is different to say, 
‘‘T am pleased,’’ using the word ‘‘pleased’’ to characterize my 


’ 


+I am not here concerned with whether Moore is right as to the simplicity 
of good, but only with the form of his argument. 

5 John R. Reid, A Theory of Value (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938), p. 40. 
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feeling, from what it would be to say, ‘‘I am pleased,’’ meaning 
by that, ‘‘I am the same thing as pleased.’’ 

It is now desirable to focus our attention again on the prob- 
lem of definition and Moore’s definition of a horse. It is obvious 
that if Moore’s locution, ‘‘a horse,’’ and his analysis have the same 
meaning, they can be substituted in every case where they are 
used, not mentioned; and if Moore says that a horse really is an 
animal composed in such and such a manner, | may call the horse 
A and the description of its composition B; and by means of sub- 
stituting A for B, by the law of identity, I deduce that A is A, or 
a horse is a horse. And likewise, if I say ‘‘pleasure is good,”’ 
meaning to equate the two terms, | may substitute the word 
‘*pleasure’’ for the word ‘‘good’’ and pronounce the identity, 
‘*pleasure is pleasure.’’ If it is correct and relevant to do this in 
the one case, it seems equally correct and relevant to do it in the 
other. 1, myself, fail to see the relevancy of reducing the definition 
of pleasure or the definition of a horse to a truism. If Moore’s 
definition of a horse must reduce to a truism, then all definitions, it 
appears, must reduce to truisms. But the meaning of the defini- 
tion ‘‘pleasure alone is good,’’ is different from that of the 
tautology ‘‘pleasure is pleasure’’; for definitions play a role in 
discourse which they could not play if their meanings were identical 
with the tautologies which follow from them: that is, they convey 
information not communicated by the tautology. For instance, if 
I define A (the area of a circle) as being the same as zr’, | convey 
information which is not communicated by the tautology A = A, 
or the area of a cirele equals the area of a circle. 

I believe this argument shows conclusively that, although, by the 
laws of logic, tautologies such as ‘‘pleasure is pleasure’’ or ‘‘a 
horse is a horse’’ may be shown to follow from prior definitions, 
these prior definitions do not have the same meaning as do the 
tautologies therefrom deduced. 


Section IV 

Now, as we saw in Section II of this paper, Moore thinks that 
good and pleasure are distinct; and therefore, if I equate their 
meanings, I have defined good incorrectly: I have given it the 
meaning of pleasure. If I then say, ‘‘pleasure is good,”’ all that 
I can be meaning is ‘‘pleasure is pleasure.’’ Note that the fact 
that I do not want to make the trivial statement ‘‘pleasure is 
pleasure’’ has nothing to do with the truth or falsity of either the 
statement ‘‘pleasure is pleasure’’ or the statement ‘‘pleasure is 
good.’’ What Moore has accused us of, actually, is defining good, 
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or pleasure, wrongly. Since he claims to know (I suppose by 
intuition) what both good and pleasure are, he in effect tells us 
that if we define good as pleasure, we are really not talking about 
good as he means it. And he says, in effect, that he cannot tell us 
what he means by good but that we all know. 

Before concluding this paper, I think it rather important for 
us to notice the use that Moore seems to be making of Butler’s 
maxim (which he quotes on the title page of Principia Ethica), 
‘*Everything is what it is and not another thing.’’ 

Moore tells us that pleasure is pleasure and nothing else what- 
ever; but he seems to think that if this is admitted, then the state- 
ment that pleasure alone is good, is thereby rendered false, for if 
pleasure is pleasure and nothing else, he thinks it cannot be 
legitimately identified with good. And if I attempt thus to 
identify it, I am either calling it something other than what it 
really is, or I am arbitrarily equating good with pleasure, and 
thereby robbing good of its real meaning. By this misuse of 
Butler’s maxim, Moore has confronted us with a linguistic prob- 
lem which appears to be insoluble in his terms. For by this ap- 
parent misapplication of the maxim I seem to get one of the two 
following absurd results: (1) if I say, ‘‘pleasure alone is good,’’ I 
have said that pleasure is not identical with itself, or (2) I have, 
through the error of not seeing what good really is, confused it with 
pleasure so that when I say ‘‘ pleasure alone is good’’ my only mean- 
ing can be ‘‘ pleasure is pleasure.’’ 

Notice that the linguistic problem exists only so long as we 
admit that good and pleasure are distinct; in other words, the 
argument holds only in case Moore’s prior intuition of the differ- 
ence between good and pleasure is admitted. The linguistic prob- 
lem which seems to result cannot therefore be used to defend 
Moore’s intuitionist view that pleasure and good are distinct, for 
it rests upon that distinction. 

Again, we see that Moore’s claim that good and pleasure are 
distinct can be defended only by his report that when he makes an 
inspection, he finds that pleasure and good are different. Butler’s 
maxim, of itself, cannot be used to defend Moore’s intuitionist 
view, for it is obvious that pleasure is identical with pleasure even 
if it is identical with good. 

We are thus confronted with two alternatives: either to con- 
strue Moore’s use of Butler’s maxim as an attempt to defend 
Moore’s notion that good and pleasure are different, which argu- 
ment is circular (it is a petitio), or to consider the argument as 
non-circular, in which case Moore’s use of Butler’s maxim is ob- 
viously valid, but is of no essential importance to his theory. If 
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Moore takes the first alternative, in order to rule out all attempts 
to define pleasure or good, as I have shown, his argument is use- 
less ; whereas, if he takes the second alternative, and we accept the 
report of his inspection as true, it is needless. If, on the other 
hand, we do not accept his report that good, let us say, is different 
from that which is meant by any other word, he has no argument 
to offer which will convince us that it is. 


Barton C, COOPER 
COLORADO COLLEGE, COLORADO SPRINGS 


THE DUTY TO SEEK AGREEMENT 


WANT to talk about the problem of making choices in the 

process of dealing with moral claims and to suggest, however 
odd this may seem at first sight, that a careful consideration of this 
problem seems to reveal that some propositions relating to duties 
have a special kind of certainty. I think this point, if my analysis 
should prove right, is likely to be important because, after all, we 
talk about ethics largely because, from time to time, we have to 
decide what to do in the face of a moral claim made upon us. 

For the purpose of this discussion, I am going to assume that 
there are times when it is true to say ‘‘I chose to do that’’ and 
that, on these occasions or at least some of them, this statement 
means in part ‘‘I might actually have done something else and I 
did not.’’ I am also going to ask you to assume that, on the 
strength of knowing that this statement is sometimes true, it also 
sometimes is reasonable to suppose that, when somebody says to me 
‘you ought to do so and so’’ or ‘‘it is your duty to do so and so,”’ 
I can do it or refuse to do it as I choose. I think that this is true 
enough and I think I could defend it if I had to, but I am asking 
you, just for the moment, to suppose that it is true. 

If this is true, it seems to follow that, when someone makes a 
moral claim upon me, I must first determine whether I am free to 
do the demanded thing or not and that, if I am free to do it, I 
must then choose whether to do it or not. And it is in this process 
of deciding that the issue which interests me occurs. I want to 
maintain, first of all, that any real act of choice involves a process 
of reflection in which reasons are reviewed. If no reasons are re- 
viewed—and it does not matter for this purpose what kind of 
reasons you are thinking about—then it seems to me that no choice 
is made. If Smith, who is confronted with a claim, is met by a 
rush of emotion and does not pause at all to consider whether he 
ought to give in to it or not, it does not seem that it would be 
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proper to say that he ‘‘chose.’’ Of course, we may say to him 
afterwards: ‘‘That was very wrong of you, Smith. You ought to 
control yourself.’’ Or we may say to others: ‘‘Smith is letting 
himself go far too much these days.’” But I would suppose that we 
must really mean on these occasions either that the idea of self- 
control has not or did not occur to Smith or that Smith has not 
made himself acquainted with the merits of self-control at some- 
time when it was within his power to do so. Unless, at the moment 
when the tide of emotion was bearing down upon him, Smith con- 
sidered the possibility of self-control and decided that a good blow 
out was better, it really makes no point to say that he chose. And, 
if he did consider this possibility—however fleetingly—he did re- 
view reasons. 

In addition, I wish to maintain that the process of reviewing 
reasons and then choosing, invariably supposes some kind of 
standard. If Smith did choose, in the case in point, and did decide 
that blowing off some steam was somehow better than controlling 
himself, it may have been simply because he thought he would 
enjoy himself more by giving that old bounder Jones a bit of a 
start than by controlling himself. No matter. He still had a 
standard—he decided the issue on the principle that it is better to 
enjoy oneself than not to. But, if Smith didn’t have any standard, 
then he didn’t review evidence, he let the evidence, as it were, re- 
view itself. He stood back and let things take their course, and 
that is not to choose—or, at least, not to choose the overt act. 

Now, if he has a standard and proposes to review reasons, he 
seems to be committed to a rather interesting kind of program. In 
relation to the reasons, he must either seek all the reasons—which 
seems to suppose all the evidence—available or else determine 
some cut-off point at which he will stop. But the cut-off point will 
either be arbitrary or else it will involve some standard. It seems, 
however, that the first alternative is not really open, because, as I 
said above, some standard is already presupposed. And I want 
to suggest that nothing will count as a standard if it is entirely 
arbitrary. To say ‘‘it is altogether arbitrary’’ is just to say ‘‘for 
all the reasons there are, | might have chosen any other standard 
at all’’ and that is, apparently, to say ‘‘any other standard would 
be just as good, after all.’’ But if all standards are ‘‘ just as good,’’ 
no standards are any good at all. It is like Professor Ryle’s ac- 
count of the counterfeit currency situation. In a country where 
there is no genuine currency, there can be no counterfeit currency, 
either. So, to get your standard you must not only have reasons — 
but, if it is not arbitrary and therefore a standard, have reviewed 
all the available evidence. Because, if you choose an arbitrary 
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cut-off point, your standard is itself arbitrary and, hence, dis- 
qualified. 

Consequently, to get to the point at last, when Jones makes a 
moral claim on Smith, if Smith is to choose at all, he is committed 
to reviewing all the available evidence or to admitting to himself 
that he let it go by default and didn’t really choose. And this is 
the first consequence I want to point out—though it is certainly 
not the last: Either we review all the available evidence or we 
admit that we did not really choose, we let events take their course. 
Why bother to choose at all? (Bear in mind, again, that every- 
thing I have to say, follows from the assumption that, now and 
then, we can choose.) Well, | suppose, at least, that the eon- 
sequences of consistently letting things slide, of not choosing, is to 
cease to be a person and to lapse into the status of a thing. The 
difference between persons and things, if there is one at all, surely 
hangs very largely on this matter of ability to choose—on almost 
anybody’s usage of the terms. And is it wrong to let oneself 
lapse into thinghood? I suppose it is, in one sense of that term. 
I suppose that, again, on anybody’s usage value terms are ap- 
plicable to persons and not to things. Men might be right or 
wrong, do their duty or fail to do it, but stones could not. Men 
might be responsible, stones could. not. Of course, no doubt 
pictures and plays, statues and poems all have value and are not 
people. Some of them are very good, I am sure. But I do not 
suppose that this would be so in a universe which did not contain 
persons. In the absence of somebody to experience them, their 
status would be that of any inanimate object. So their value is— 
in a very special and difficult sense—dependent upon the existence 
of people. Consequently to allow oneself to lapse into the status 
of a thing is to wash away the conditions which make it possible for 
there to be value. And that which is wrong is surely merely that 
which negates some value or.the possibility of value. Therefore 
I presume that it is wrong not to choose—at least wrong if the 
failure goes on long enough and is severe enough. Therefore the 
duty to review all the available evidence, if this is a condition for 
choosing, is a real one. 

But there is more to this and the more is, I think and hope, 
rather more important. Let us go back to Smith who is confronted 
by a moral claim made by Jones. Now, he can come to terms with 
Jones or he can ignore Jones or he can eliminate Jones. Ignoring 
Jones, just going away, or refusing to listen, or something of the 
sort, is, however, refusing to listen to some of the evidence. And 
so is eliminating Jones. Jones, let us say, is Smith’s employee. 
And Jones wants a holiday. Smith might fire him and thus be 
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freed of ever having to listen to that boring harangue about the 
evils of sweated labor. That eliminates Jones all right, but it 
doesn’t eliminate the problem. Smith hasn’t really decided unless 
he has heard the case out and come to a conclusion on the basis of 
what Jones has to say. Jones, too, can abandon the debate and 
set fire to the factory, call in the CIO, or shoot Smith. But—unless 
he calls in the CIO to carry on the argument in some suitable way 
which will call up more evidence—he, too, is just abandoning the 
issue. If one is committed to hearing all the evidence, one is com- 
mitted to carrying on the debate as long as either party wishes— 
for the curious thing about persons is that they may always produce 
something new at any moment. There is a moment at which you 
ean set a book down and say ‘‘I have attended to all that’s in 
that.’’ But there is no moment at which you can kick Jones out 
and say ‘‘I’m dead sure that’s all there is there.’’ It’s only when 
some agreement. has been reached and Jones has decided to go in 
peace that one can say ‘‘now I’ve heard it all, there’s no more 
evidence available.’’ It is this that makes dealing with claims 
made by persons odd, and imposes, apparently, the odd duty of 
hearing Jones out. 

And, of course, one can never say ‘‘ Ah, this is a case of so and 
so and this is dealt with by rule 67 in the book.’” For Jones, if he 
ean choose, is not static. He may produce something new at any 
minute and rule 67 could only cover things and not people. Jones 
has to be listened to or the case allowed to go by default. 

But, equally, it is not the case that there are no moral rules at 
all. There seem to be duties of the kind I have mentioned, but so 
far they are procedural and nothing else. Nothing else? I suspect 
that this is not quite so. I suspect there is some truth in the 
maxim: ‘‘Treat every person (or rational being, if you like, be- 
cause reasoning seems to have some place here) as an end in himself 
and never merely as a means.’’ If it means ‘‘If anything is a 
person, it is not to be treated like a thing; it cannot be used except 
by agreement’’ or something roughly like that, then it has mean- 
ing in terms of what I have said. And some negative rules follow. 
Of course, you cannot murder Jones, for the reason that it would be 
out of place to eliminate him as | explained. Nor ought you to rob 
him, because robbery simply means ‘‘taking property without 
consent’’ and it seems one cannot decide Jones’ claims except by 
his agreement. Many of the negative prohibitions found in our 
law seem to apply. But how is one to avoid, as a matter of practice, 
using Jones as a thing? The ‘‘never merely as a means’’ part of 
that maxim seems clear enough if we take it as ‘‘never merely as 
athing.’’ Yet what of ‘‘always as an end’’? It means, as I said, 
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‘‘ecome to an agreement.’’ Often, though, this seems clearly im- 
possible as a public policy, though this seems to be the root idea 
in the democratic process. What are we being asked to do? How 
can we ever know that we have reviewed Jones’ case properly, 
except by reviewing it until we agree? It does seem both that there 
are no positive non-procedural rules about this and that the pro- 
cedural rule is likely to tie up the social wheels in such knots that 
we shall all perish through sheer inertia. We might, indeed, 
strive towards obeying it, but that would be all. 

I think this is all we could expect, but I also think one positive 
rule may emerge from this accounting, though it is not less shock- 
ing than the rest. There is only one occasion when one cannot 
disagree and that is when the argument is with oneself and at the 
moment of actual decision. Before the decision, one may wrangle. 
Afterwards, one may fret. But during it, one cannot disagree. 
And the only way to be sure of agreeing with Jones would be to be 
Jones. And this, too, is, after all, the only condition for being 
sure that you do not ‘‘treat Jones as a means’’ rather than as ‘‘an 
end in himself.’’ You cannot treat yourself as a means, simply 
because whatever end you pursue is, by its nature, your end. You 
could not treat Jones as a means if you were Jones. Otherwise 
you might. If this rule, then, is a meaningful rule, it follows, I 
think, as the only positive counterpart of the negative rules I men- 
tioned. It may not even make sense as an enterprise. I do not 
know, but it does seem to emerge clearly enough out of the discus- 
sion. 

This, then, is the argument and its apparent conclusions. It 
remains merely to make some explanations and to suggest one 
alternative way of coming at the matter. It appears, if the argu- 
ment is valid, that, should it be the case that we can and ought to 
meet moral claims made by other persons, we must do so in a cer- 
tain determinate way, viz., by seeking agreement insofar as that is 
possible (the caveat is essential, of course, if one believes, as I 
take it to be impossible to avoid believing, that ‘‘ought implies 
can’’). Alternatively, the arguments suggest that it is true, 
whether we ought to choose or not, that, if we want to choose, a. 
condition for fulfilling this desire in the case of moral claims made 
by persons is that we seek agreement, since anything else will in- 
volve us in letting events take their course by injecting an ar- 
bitrary stopping place in the review of evidence and, therefore, in 
failing to choose. But I attempted to offer a justification of the 
proposition in terms of ‘‘you ought to choose’’ and, if this justifica- 
tion is sound, the duty implied follows. And it would seem that we 
know the truth of these propositions, if they are true, with a special 
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kind of certainty which follows from discovery that the concepts 
of ‘‘choice’’ and ‘‘value’’ are linked and really inseparable in 
intelligent discourse. Furthermore, the concept of choice has a 
close connection with the concepts of reflection and review such that 
the duty referred to follows necessarily if one has a duty to choose 
in certain circumstances. It seems to me that the connection 
alleged is not of such a kind that propositions could be analyzed 
out into a set of tautologies but of the kind which emerges from a 
consideration of the way in which concepts mesh in application. 
Thus if these propositions are true they are neither empirical 
generalizations nor a priori certainties but exhibitions of a kind of 
conceptual dynamics. I do not think that this point can in any 
way be made clear in a paper such as this, but the point certainly 
demands further scrutiny. It is for that reason that I used the 
phrase ‘‘a special kind of certainty’’ in my introductory remarks. 
It could, however, be alleged, and I think with reason, that the 
exhibition of conceptual dynamics is like an exhibition of the 
necessary fall of the dice in a loaded crap game. It could be 
alleged that the necessity appears to follow, for one thing, from an 
apparent assumption, at the beginning of the Smith-Jones con- 
versation, that there are valid moral claims and that Smith’s task 
is merely to discover whether or not Jones has put forward one 
of them. Again, at the moment at which I consider whether or 
not one ought to choose, it may seem that there is an assumption to 
the effect that there are real values in danger of being undermined. 
I think both these assumptions are apparent rather than real, 
but this certainly deserves to be elucidated clearly away from the 
somewhat tangled thread of the direct argument. [ take it that 
Jones puts forward what he supposes to be a moral claim and I 
take it that ethical discussions tend, as a matter of actual fact, to 
follow from the fact that such suppositions are made by claimants. 
[ suppose Smith to be in the situation of anyone—be he Smith or 
any other layman or myself or any other would-be philosopher of a 
different persuasion. Now, I take it as axiomatic that it could not 
be determined whether or not this was a real moral claim unless 
Jones was allowed to make himself heard. I take it, in fact, that 
no generalized account of ethics which held.that there were no 
genuine moral claims would do as an answer to Jones until Jones 
had been heard. If we assume that Jones can act and therefore 
can produce novelty it seems to me that we cannot hold, in advance, 
that there cannot be any valid moral claims. Even the extreme 
empiricist can only say, really, ‘‘there is no empirical evidence for 
the proposition that there are valid moral claims and so far no 
one has ever produced any other kind of evidence that will stick.’’ 


9 
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The verification theory of meaning is not a guarantee that there 
never will be any valid a priori knowledge but merely a theory that 
has merit in the light of the fact that no one so far has ever pro- 
duced, as far as the empiricist can see, a non-tautologous a priori 
proposition which has any worth. Hence, if | am right, Smith 
must begin by assuming that it is possible that Jones may produce 
a valid moral claim and nothing will absolve him from this if he 
really believes Jones may produce novelty. As to the second point, 
I suggested that value was possible if there were persons, im- 
possible if there were only things. Again, what I am insisting 
upon is a mere possibility and | insist upon this in the light 
of the fact that persons may produce novelty—and this is surely 
true if there isa choice. Any generalization to the effect that there 
are no values now and never have been in the past would have 
no effect. It is up to those who would take another view to prove 
that there never could be values. The only way to do this, so far 
as I know, would be to prove that the notion of value is self- 
contradictory and, so far as I am aware, this has never been an 
overt part of any generally known philosophical program. 

If the foregoing clarification of the notion of value makes its 
introduction justifiable, there can only remain the question as to 
whether the analysis attempted of the concept of choice is valid. 
My attempt, of course, is merely to determine the possible meanings 
of that terin by suggesting the difficulties involved in distinguishing 
between ‘‘Smith chose’’ and ‘‘Smith was pushed.’” Whatever 
the outcome of this, it is, at least, clear that my proposal would 
entail a considerable departure from ordinary usage and that it 
is never easy to make any such proposal persuasive. 

The introduction of the notion of value and the remarks about 
its relations to the concept of person suggest, however, an alterna- 
tive formulation of my argument which would lead to the same 
conclusion about the manner of settling moral disputes and which 
would not depend upon my analysis of the concept of choice. This 
second formulation seems to me, consequently, worth stating. 

If we grant that it is Smith’s duty to be a person and not to 
allow himself to lapse into the status of a thing because, by lapsing 
into the status of a thing, he will negate the possibility of ac- 
tualizing values, then we shall have to grant that certain addi- 
tional duties devolve upon him when and if he finds himself in a 
dispute with Jones or any other person. I suggested earlier that, 
in such a situation, Smith has three alternatives. These can be 
restated (somewhat differently): (a) he can eliminate Jones; 
(b) he ean break off the discussion and avoid Jones; or (c) he ean 
come to an agreement with Jones. I take it that (a) is clearly 
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ruled out, since by eliminating Jones (and here elimination means 
killing Jones or destroying him as a person) he is also negating 
the possibility of value and this must be, mutatis mutandis, the 
same kind of wrongdoing as allowing himself to lapse into the 
status of a thing. It must be admitted that (b) is a little more 
difficult to deal with. If Smith refuses to deal with Jones’ claim 
to their mutual satisfaction, the result is a breach between Smith 
and Jones, a breach of greater or less degree. Now it seems clear 
enough to me that the possibility of value attaches not only to per- 
sons but also to relations between persons. It makes as much” 
sense to say that Smith’s relation to Jones is good as it does to say 
that Smith is good. Though there may, indeed, be no actual good 
or evil relations between persons, it seems clear that there could 
be in the sense that to talk about the possibility involves neither 
absurdity nor formal contradiction. If this is true, the breach 
between Smith and Jones will involve negating of the possibility 
of some value. It will, therefore, by its nature, be wrong. The 
third possibility (c) seems to be the only one which does not clearly 
negate the possibility of some value. Consequently the view that 
it is Smith’s duty to endeavor to settle his dispute with Jones by 
agreement seems to follow plainly: It must be admitted that 
alternative (b) could not very plausibly be regarded as being as 


bad as alternative (a) since it remains quite conceivable that a 
breach over this issue may be followed by agreement over sub- 
sequent issues and, indeed, there is no reason to suppose that there 
are not cases where a breach over some small issue is a suitable 
prelude to an agreement on some more momentous issue. Never- 
theless, the duty to endeavor to settle disputes by agreement ap- 
pears, if the train of my argument has substance, quite certain. 


LESLIE ARMOUR 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


DID HUME EVER READ BERKELEY? A REJOINDER 
TO PROFESSOR POPKIN 


SING the above question as title, Professors Philip P. Wiener 
and Richard H. Popkin recently exchanged, not ‘‘apostolic,’’ 

but gentlemanly and scholarly, ‘‘blows and knocks,’’ the former 
upholding the affirmative and the latter the negative. The ques- 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. LVI (June 4, 1959), pp. 533-545. 
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tion is, of course, of considerable interest to all students of Hume 
and of modern philosophy in general and ought to be approached 
from the point of view of evidence alone and without any element 
of thesis-pushing. 

At the outset, it must be observed that neither writer confines 
himself strictly to the question set in the title: ‘‘Did Hume Ever 
Read |my italics} Berkeley?’’ Both enter into a second and 
subsequent issue, that of the possible influence of Berkeley on 
Hume. Now, it is a truism that one can, and does, read many 
books that have no influence on him, that is, that bring about no 
change in his thinking. Most detective stories, for example, flow 
off the mind, like water off a duck’s back. Again, we can be 
absolutely sure of influence only when B tells us that A caused 
him to alter his opinions, as when Bentham acknowledges that the 
reading of Hume on utilitarianism caused the scales to fall from 
his eyes. Who does not recall, also, that Newton and Leibniz ‘‘in- 
vented’’ the infinitesimal calculus totally independent of one 
another and then, unhappily, quarreled over who had the preced- 
ence? No question of influence was involved; source-hunting can 
sometimes be as fruitless, if not as dangerous, as witch-hunting. 
For these reasons, I am going to confine my brief remarks to the 
evidential question of the title of the afore-mentioned two papers 
and to avoid, insofar as possible, the problem of influence. 

Wiener begins, properly enough, by citing the famous passage 
from Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Pt. I, Sect. VIL: 


A very material question has been started concerning abstract or general 
ideas, whether they be general or particular in the mind’s conception of them. 
A great philosopher has disputed the received opinion in this particular, and 
has asserted, that all general ideas are nothing but particular ones annexed to 
a certain term, which gives them a more extensive signification, and makes them 
recall upon occasion other individuals, which are similar to them. As I look 
upon this to be one of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that has been 
made of late years in the republic of letters, I shall here ende.vour to confirm 


it by some arguments, which I hope will put it beyon:' ai t and e° troversy. 


Wiener finds this passage ‘‘strong internal evir/cnee assuredly 
it is, but then ostensibly weakens his case by observing in a foot- 
note to ‘‘A great philosopher’’: ‘‘Identified as ‘Dr. Berkeley’ by 
A. D. Lindsay in his edition of Hume’s Treatise in the Everyman’s 
Library (New York, 1911), p. 25, n. 1.’ As a matter of fact, 
however, the identification was not really made by Lindsay at all 
but by Hume himself in the first volume of the Treatise of 1739. 
Be that as it may, Popkin argues, backed up with historical 
citations, that ‘‘Hume could [my italics} have known .. . about 
Berkeley’s theory of abstract ideas . . . without his having actually 
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read Berkeley.’’ Shakespeare, likewise, it might be argued, could 
have been Bacon, the Earl of Oxford, or one of a score of other 
contemporaries; but why bother? Shakespeare’s friends and ac- 
quaintances and an overwhelming number of competent modern 
scholars agree that he was William Shakespeare of Stratford-on- 
Avon; and by the rule of Occam’s Razor the simplest explanation, 
other things being equal, is the most acceptable. When a philoso- 
pher, scholar, man of letters, and voracious reader goes out of his 
way to call Berkeley ‘‘A great philosopher’’ and the author of 
‘fone of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that has been 
made of late years in the republic of letters,’’ it seems most im- 
probable that he had only read about him and had not taken the 
trouble actually to read him. (A similar issue is whether Kant 
read Hume’s Treatise; but this is not the place to enter into that 
controversy.) The fact that abstract ideas were being discussed, as 
Popkin points out, by Ephraim Chambers, Bishop Huet, and the 
Chevalier Ramsay is proof only that the issue had become part of 
the general climate of opinion among intellectuals of the age. And 
if Hume chose to give the credit to Berkeley instead of the others, 
that is prima-facie evidence that he really had read Berkeley, and 
to this Popkin offers no rebuttal. 

Popkin proceeds to examine Hume’s equally famous passage 
in a note to the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, Sect. 
XII, Pt. I, which he calls a ‘‘chastisement of Berkeley for his 
scepticism.’” Here Hume explicitly states that ‘‘This argument 
is drawn from Dr. Berkeley’’ and concludes: ‘‘But that all his 
arguments, though otherwise intended, are in reality, merely 
sceptical, appears from this, that they admit of no answer and 
produce no conviction. Their only effect is to cause that momentary 
amazement and irresolution and confusion, which is the result of 
Scepticism.’’ Popkin here argues ‘‘that quite a few writers of the 
period, including fellow Scotsmen ... , had already jibed at 
Berkeley for pretending to refute scepticism while offering a 
thoroughly sceptical philosophy. Hume could {my italies] easily 
have picked up this view about Berkeley without ever having read 
the texts.’’ Again the ubiquitous could. Why not?—but why? 

I omit as unnecessary any comment on Popkin’s reluctant 
admission of ‘‘the bare possibility’? that Hume read Berkeley’s 
Alciphron which is referred to in ‘‘Of National Characters,”’ 
although, as Popkin flippantly reneges, ‘‘most of us can quote 
bons mots from books we have not read.”’ 

A third major point regards the problem of the Rankenian 
Club at Edinburgh (to which undergraduates were not admitted ) 
which corresponded with Berkeley, sometimes, apparently, in 
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sympathy and sometimes, possibly, in derision. Wiener accepts 
my own suggestion that the ‘‘strong philosophical bent’’ of the 
Club may have influenced the undergraduate Hume.’ This is, of 
course, pure speculation but, I think, not entirely to be dismissed 
as by Popkin, who comments: ‘‘Until more is known about the 
Club and about Hume at this time, we have no basis at all {my 
italics] for inferring that the Rankenian Club’s activities vis-a-vis 
Berkeley had any effect on Hume, or had the effect of leading him 
to read Berkeley’s texts.’’ On the contrary, | would suggest, we 
have sufficient reason for making such an inference because every 
experienced teacher is aware that his personal likes and dislikes 
are somehow communicated to his students and that the best 
students frequently read the originals to determine the reason for 
the approbation or the disapprobation of the teacher—and not 
infrequently disagree with him, vocally or silently, about them. 
Popkin does have an important point to make, nevertheless, 
when he protests against the orthodox Tinker-to-Evans-to-Chance 
combination, or so far as philosophy is concerned, Locke-to- 
Berkeley-to-Hume. Popkin is here really protesting against the 
fallacy of the unique source. Though I am personally convinced 
that there is no positive evidence whatsoever to believe that Hume 
did not read Berkeley, it is by no means certain that he was as 
much influenced by Berkeley as is customarily held. There were 
clearly other and perhaps more important influences. ‘‘The mind 
of Hume,’’ concludes Popkin, ‘‘becomes far more interesting and 
exciting when seen in terms of the manifold issues and traditions 
of his time. How much bolder a figure Hume becomes seen in this 
rich context than when he is seen as only the extremely clever 
successor of a Berkeley whom he probably |my italics} never 
read!’’? Bravo! But no positive evidence has been presented 
as to the truth of the last five words—only the hitherto could has 
now mysteriously become probably. In opening up some of 
Hume’s intellectual vistas in a series of revealing articles on the 
Pyrrhonist tradition, Professor Popkin has placed all students of 
Hume in his debt. But, please, Professor Popkin, do not you be 
tempted to fall into the fallacy of the unique source, for there is 
no necessity to close out Berkeley. There is not a shred of positive 
evidence to do so, and the only effect of a case built entirely on 
negative evidence is ‘‘to cause that momentary amazement and 
irresolution and confusion, which is the result of Scepticism.’’ 


ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


2 Life of David Hume (Austin, 1954), p. 49. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Modes of Being. Pavut Weiss. Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1958. xi, 617 pp. $10.00. 


Professor Weiss has written a book the recognition of whose 
considerable importance no one could delay as much as he has 
contrived to do. Given his purposes and what he had at his 
disposal his method, organization, and style of writing could 
not have suited less. And though Modes of Being is not other- 
wise a complete success (and what seems most valuable appears 
less important to him than what does not), it is in recent years 
propably one of the more estimable attempts at Philosophy in the 
Grand Manner. A brief sketch of Professor Weiss’s system, 
stressing certain ontological highlights, may provide some of its 
flavor. 

The author states that the volume attempts ‘‘to articulate 
a vision of the whole of things’’ (p. 3), ie., being. There are 
four ‘‘irreducible’’ ‘‘modes’’ of being ‘‘recognized to be . 
basic, . . . explanatory. ...’’ They are Actuality, ‘‘finite be- 


ings in space and time’’ (p. 14), Existence, an ‘‘energizing field 
in which actualities act’’ (ibid.), Ideality, ‘‘which is the Good 
when this has been freed from an exclusive reference to realizing 


actualities’’ (ibid.), and God, ‘‘that being who, among other 
things, makes a- unity of what otherwise would be a detached 
set of occurrences’’ (p. 15). 

Actualities are beings in space, some of which act, some 
‘*necessarily, though some can’t . . .”’ (21-23). ‘‘Each actuality 
is always in the process of losing and recovering its equilibrium 
...’ (25), and in doing so ‘‘frames’’ or ‘‘conditions’’ its parts 
but does not ‘‘control’’ them (26), though the actuality is a ‘‘dis- 
tinctive,’’ ‘‘resistent,’’ ‘‘persistent,’’ and ‘‘insistent’’ being (25). 
But actualities do ‘‘affect other beings’’ (31) through a ‘‘ten- 
sion’’ (30) to remain unified (30) in a ‘‘field’’ which ‘‘is spread 
out, and is like space, except that it has a feeling all its own, 
pulsating, rushing forward, self-divisive, serving as the locus 
of relations of comparison as well as of relations of distance’’ 
(26). 

The mind (as distinct from the ‘‘self’’) is an actuality which 
is neither a body nor a function of one (53-54). It can ‘‘un- 
dergo’’ sensation (55), and perceive; perception involves analy- 
sis and synthesis, unifying something isolated (56). The author 
distinguishes the ‘‘indicated,’’ some perceived actuality pointed 
to in a spatial location; the ‘‘contemplated,’’ some ‘‘isolated 
facet’’ of an ‘‘object which informs us about the nature of the 
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being which we confront,’’ ‘‘a universal, something which could 
be in another situation’’ (58); and the ‘‘adumbrated,’’ which 
is partly a unity of the indicated and the contemplated, partly 
what is implied by, involved with, and suggested, clearly, am- 
biguously, or vaguely, by both (62). 

Perception ‘‘grounds’’ inference, i.e., ideas, ‘‘derived’’ by 
‘*transformations’’ from a ‘‘perceptual contemplation.’’ Ideas 
are also qualified by ‘‘conceivable’’ transformations which could 
convert them into other ideas. This is the basis of ‘‘thinking,’’ 
which is the transformation of one idea into another (71), and 
inference, which ‘‘is a mental act by which one obtains a war- 
ranted characterization of an idea’’ (72-73). The latter is 
‘‘governed by rules.’’ The resulting characterizations are ‘‘neces-: 
sitated conclusions,’’ which come about as a result of two kinds 
of transformation rules: ‘‘contingent, alterable rules’’ and ‘‘neces- 
sary, unalterable rules’’ (74). The contingent rule provides the 
conclusion, given the premiss, and the necessary rule provides the 
‘‘route’’ (ibid.). Activities of this sort as well as those described 
earlier are performed by activities in ‘‘fields.’’ 

Ideality reduces to possibility, of which there are two kinds: 
ontological or real, and logical (106). Real possibility is either 
realized or idealized (106). If realized it is ‘‘a mode of being 
or... some feature of it (106); that is, actuality, existence and 
God on the one hand and Alexander’s death at 32 on the other 
hand must be possible’’: they are ‘‘realized.’’ An idealized possi- 
bility oceurs when a possibility is not a fact; then ‘‘it may be 
possible’’ and ‘‘ingredient’’ (ibid.). Logical possibility is ‘‘pos- 
sibility itself made into an object of thought’’ and ‘‘has no 
being except in so far as one thinks of it’’ (107). 

Real possibilities are ‘‘relevant’’ because they ‘‘confront’’ 
other realities in the following ways: each is individually rele- 
vant to specific circumstances; collectively they are a single com- 
mon possibility ‘‘in the background, to be subjected to the future’’ 
(110). This distinction, it is claimed, allows for ‘‘linkages’’ of 
possibilities, since a common singular possibility is not relevant to 
particular circumstances. Hence, ‘‘real possibilities are sys- 
tematically connected’’ (111). 

This condition entails an ethics, for a possibility relevant to an 
actuality is an idea (120), and since God is required to prescribe 
norms to actualities (118) it follows that the Good, in prescribing 
norms, ‘‘requires some realization rather than others’’ (120). 
Because there are other modes of being which it ‘‘presupposes’’ 
(121-122), the ideal is ‘‘incomplete’’ (120). By this means the 
ideal is related to other Modes. 
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‘‘Ezistence’’ is ‘‘being as engaged in the activity of self- 
division’ (185). It contains ‘‘sheer Existence’’ which is forever 
passing from one position or guise into another (ibid.). When 
a being has Existence it becomes independent, for ‘‘to exist is 
to stand out or away from’’ (186); that is, Existence ‘‘is in a 
perpetual state of separating off as sheer Existence . . .’’ (ibid.). 
Moreover, ‘‘Existence has within it... its own unitary es- 
sence ...’’ (186) and, ‘‘tensionally relating’’ these, ‘‘ constitutes 
a cosmos of energy, the cosmic aspect being provided by the unity 
and the energy aspect by sheer existence’’ (186). The latter 
perpetually divides and constitutes ‘‘extensionality.’’ Time arises 
from the ‘‘tensional relation’’ of sheer existence and unitary es- 
sence or meaning, the former dividing ‘‘the future into succeed- 
ing presents’’; ‘‘as over against the activities it is a field of 
regions or environing space’’ (187). 

God, the Divine Mode of Being, relates each Mode to the 
others. Thus each is ‘‘ingredient’’ in the others and hence must 
‘‘suffer qualifications,’ but ‘‘none can truly be except so far as 
it is one with true being .. .’’ (277). . 

Each mode provides ‘‘testimony’’ to the others’ reality. 
‘*Testimony is evidence; it may be verbal and propositional, or 
silent and ontological’’ (280). Properties are called features, 
of which there are two sorts: descriptive, ‘‘one without which a 
being would not be what it then is’’; and essential, ‘‘one which 
the being intrinsically possesses, one which it must have’’ (280). 
Testimony is provided by descriptive but not essential features. 
One Terminates in a mode of being through a relation to testi- 
mony (284). ‘‘Detachment’’ (by analogy with the rule of de- 
tachment in logic) comes about when a mode terminated in can 
be ‘‘existentially distinguished’’ from the rest. This involves the 
action of one other mode which does the ‘‘detaching’’ or ‘‘ holding 
‘apart’’ (289). 


Professor Weiss does not regard any traditional arguments 
for the existence of God as ‘‘proofs.’’ The teleological argument, 
since it asserts God’s purpose, constitutes the ‘‘premiss’’ (287) ; 
the cosmological argument, since it depends on cosmic relations, 


merely provides a ‘‘route’’ (305); and the ontological argument 
only ‘‘proves the existence of a cosmos in which God ean be one 
item’’ (308). But each of these constitutes ‘‘testimony.’’ 


‘*Proof’’ requires ‘‘ premiss,’’ 


’° 66 


‘*testimony,’’ and ‘‘detachment.’’ 

There are nine ‘‘modes’’ of detaching God ‘‘from a Cosmo- 
logical rule which begins with testimony to his existence’’ (308). 
Three, called ‘‘pure’’ (for reasons impossible to state here), are: 
work, which is ‘‘Existence’s means of converting a possible con- 
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clusion regarding God’s reality into an actual conclusion’’; faith, 
which is actuality’s means of converting a possible conclusion 
into an existing one; and assent, which is the means by which 
an existing possibility ‘‘detaches the conclusion, God’’ (309). 
Six modes of detachment are referred to as ‘‘qualified’’ (reasons 
again are impossible to state): Work is good when produced by 
existence and qualified by actuality ; dedicated when produced by 
existence and qualified by ideality. Faith is qualified by prayer 
and humility, and assents are distinguished from acceptances and 
acknowledgments (309). 

Twenty-seven ‘‘Primary proofs of God’’ are formulated by 
various combinations of these and other distinctions. Their state- 
ment is beyond the limits of this review, but it is to the point to 
say that they try to demonstrate ‘‘unity’’ and involve all the 
modes. 


Professor Weiss has written with care. The structure of his 
terminology can be made out if it is studied carefully. Though 
it is hard to see what he means by ‘‘mode,’’ the relationship be- 
tween, say, Actuality and art or Actuality and Existence is 
worked out in many areas with the most mature circumspection. 
The system has, I think, a major advantage over most ontologies 
in that the modes are considered to be points of view regarding 


reality in addition to requirements for the understanding of a 
being, rather than merely one of these. Moreover the author 
recognizes that any one of the modes, as a point of view, can be 
privileged at any one time. 

But the insights and suggestions make the work truly valu- 
able. Those managed are grist for Professor Weiss himself or 
his followers. Thus the ‘‘adumbrated’’ is an idea well worth de- 
veloping into one more precise and effective than the author has 
himself (surprisingly) seen fit to do, though his occasional uses 
of it, e.g., in connection with art, seem fruitful. Even the instru- 
mentalists, stressing the uncertainty and the differences in efficacy 
of ideas in varying contexts, have given no analysis of the vague, 
half-conscious, half-uneonscious ramifications of ideas out of 
which may emerge more structured, precise conceptions. Doubt- 
less much in this connection is psychology; and though some phi- 
losophers insist on their central importance and others on their 
irrelevance to method, much remains to be done before we can 
tell in what respects they are philosophically relevant and in 
what respects not. The ‘‘adumbrated’’ may be especially suited 
to this purpose. 

By far the best parts of the volume are those concerned with 
ethics, polities, and law; they are replete with suggestions and 
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insights of major proportions. Many of the best recent writings 
in ethical theory are put in terms of semantical analysis and 
implication ; it is refreshing to find a strong and highly suggestive 
theory holding forth the view that ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ refer 
to men and their actions, which those interested in language 
claim they cannot do. 

Freedom, according to the author, has to do with moving from 
the free state of not being committed at all to the state of a 
freely chosen alternative to be related to a justifying end (99). 
He argues for freedom on the grounds that acts are moral not 
because of determination or the lack of it but because of a com- 
mitment to a reason or ‘‘justifying end.’’ Though in his argu- 
ment he shifts from one meaning of ‘‘freedom’’ to another, 
his position manages a certain soundness: however events and 
actions may determine one another, at some point determination 
becomes irrelevant to moral decision. Here freedom of judgment 
has its source, for moral discussion presupposes this insight. 

Moreover one must applaud Professor Weiss’s recognition of 
the Good as an ‘‘inelusive possibility’’ (without accepting an all- 
inclusive one). The consequence is that in a society good and its 
performance require more than a man can do, and he needs the 
assistance of others (104). Therefore classes are required (129), 


education is a necessity (172-173), and the community as such 
has certain tasks (155). The analysis seems particularly pene- 
trating: whatever classes a society has they do not exhaust it; 


oe 


even a rational man ‘‘often lives reasonably but not in terms of 
what he knows to be the case’’ (133); those who have the re- 
spect of the community often hold indefensible values. These 
perceptive observations demand a political philosophy which care- 
fully delineates the various kinds of rights, to justify various 
actions or their prevention. From the notion of right laws, 
privileges, obligations, and duties are derived (though an archi- 
tectonics is produced that the reader may wonder at). In ad- 
dition, the importance of the work lies in the continuous (though 
not clearly consistent) attempt to maintain compatibility between 
his perceptions and his basic thesis. . 

In spite of all these and other virtues the book fails of its 
purpose, and the reasons are methodological. 

I. Professor Weiss argues that the four Modes are ‘‘ir- 
reducible’’ and that it is contrary to Oececam’s Razor to introduce 
others. Yet other characteristics of reality he has not successfully 
reduced to them. Much trouble occurs because ‘‘Mode’’ is not 
defined, but even if this were not so Professor Weiss would be 
forced into a dilemma: either the distinctions between his 
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“*Modes’’ become blurred or he is forced to introduce an in- 
determinate number of other Modes. 

Consider the term ‘‘field.’’ It is ‘‘like’’ an actuality, but it 
is described so as to indicate some similarities to existence and 
God also. If the field were a facet of actuality alone it could be 
described in its terms and similarly for the other Modes; or if it 
were some consequence of a combination of Modes it could be 
described in their terms; but it is neither. Professor Weiss may 
insist that it is described solely in terms of the Modes but this is 
questionable because none of the Modes as originally described 
provides for his introduction of the ‘‘field,’’ though he grants 
that the concept is necessary to the development of his ontology. 
We are then faced with the question, is this another Mode? It is 
evidently not reduced to the others and it has a ‘‘nature’’ of its 
own. Neither is it clear that it is a facet of one or the conse- 
quence of some combination of them. We do not, then, know how 
far each mode extends; their differences are not clear. Similar 
remarks may be made about ‘‘ingredience’’ and ‘‘time.’’ 

II. Professor Weiss’s justifications of the Modes often depend 
on vagueness and ambiguity. This is most striking in connec- 
tion with God. For, though Actuality, Ideality, and Existence 
may be observed (in various senses of ‘‘observation’’) this term 
is less definable in the Divine Mode’s case. Hence, God must be 
discussed in terms of his ‘‘manifestations,’’ primarily ‘‘unity,”’ 
for God is that being responsible for it. Two objections come 
to mind. First, ‘‘unity’’ is ambiguous, there being al! sorts of 
unities; and second, even if Professor Weiss succeeded in showing 
(which he never tries) that all the beings he places under the 
same rubric are really of the same sort, there would remain the 
problem of showing that they all had the same source (something 
else he never tries). 

Moreover, a difficulty similar to that in the case of ‘‘field’’ 
arises in the case of God’s power: one does not know where to draw 
the line between Existence and God. If God imposes unity on 
the other Modes, power is required to do so. It may be argued 
that he does so only so far as he exists, but this leads to an 
anomalous condition. For if God is that being which among 
other things provides unity, then presumably God provides unity 
without the ingredient of Existence; hence he has power without 
Existence and power is an attribute both of God and Existence 
when neither is ingredient in the other. In this event either 
power is another mode or Existence and God are indistinguish- 
able. 


Similar criticisms may be made about Existence, Actuality, and 
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Ideality. For example, crucial to Existence’s existence (a permis- 
sible and meaningful expression in his framework), are Professor 
Weiss’s arguments that Existence is a predicate; they in no way 
justify their conclusion (202-203). 

III. Probably the weakest part of the work is Professor Weiss’s 
conception of ‘‘proof’’; a proof involves the following procedure: 
it begins with one of the Modes, say Actuality, proceeds through 
the ‘‘route’’ of (say) Ideality and Existence and concludes (in 
this case) with God. This sequence is followed in Modes of 
Being; but any sequence of the modes involving a beginning, a 
‘*route,’’ and a conclusion which can be detached is a proof pro- 
vided the proper transformation rules are followed. No proof is 
valid without an ontology. 

Hence in this system ‘‘proof’’ can be used in ways not ordi- 
narily considered ‘‘logical,’’ e.g., in connection with prayer and 
work (pp. 308-311). One asks what constitutes logical validity 
in these cases, what an invalid proof is and how a conclusion is 
disproved. Prayers of murder and violence are not unknown, 
and thieves are known to do an enormous amount of carefully 
planned labor to bring robberies to successful conclusions. It 
would not be difficult to show that in such eases all the Modes 
would be involved and that there are ‘‘transformation rules,’’ 
though their extent is by no means clear. Moreover, it is a logical 
exercise to win a football game, for a man to get dressed, to drive 
to work, tip his hat, blow his nose, eat lobster thermidor; for 
all these are bound by rules, involve the Modes, and have a 
terminus which can be detached. Nothing done with any fore- 
sight is not logic. 

Furthermore, since it requires all four Modes to establish 
validity, one cannot begin a proof without presupposing them. 
This can involve an infinite regress; and one must begin some- 
where, uncertain even whether he is beginning with a clear case 
of a Mode. Hence Professor Weiss must begin his ontology with- 
out logie either in his sense or in various senses to which other 
logicians may be accustomed. One cannot reply by saying, as 
Professor Weiss says, that all systems are question-begging and 
eireular (p. 85), for ambiguities, contradictions, and irrelevancies 
(some of which have been indicated) are not removed by main- 
taining the same collection of propositions while either moving 
to another part of the collection for the basis of the system or 
taking a few steps backward; and this is what Professor Weiss 
proposes (ibid.). 

IV. A few remarks about the organization and style of writ- 
ing are in order. Professor Weiss states what he considers to be 
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the four hundred (exactly) basic propositions about which his 
system is organized; each proposition is numbered, stated, and 
followed by a brief discussion. In addition his method of formu- 
lation and his references to earlier propositions suggest he has 
in mind a method of exposition best suited to geometry, though 
neither definitions of any precision nor axioms are stated. But 
first, a close examination of the text reveals that some funda- 
mental distinctions and conceptions are not stated in the four 
hundred propositions themselves but in some of the discussions. 
Second, though no discussion of any proposition is intended to be 
a proof, in many cases it is difficult even to see its relevance. 
Finally, he tries to relate many other disciplines (including 
ethics, art, history, law, and biology) to his ontology. Particu- 
larly in the case of his ethics, this practice neither enhances nor 
detracts. But if one considers his ethics apart from his ontology, 
any attempt to reframe the ethics into it is like squeezing tooth- 
paste back into its tube. 

All this is bewildering and exasperating; and those chapters 
subsequent to the ones discussing each Mode of being, in which 
the author tries to formulate his system from various other points 
of view and to anticipate objections, do not help. 

Professor Weiss’s insights are valuable in some cases, brilliant 
in others, and are eminently worth pursuing. Yet his opus, both 
as a system and unhappily as a vision, fails, for despite his careful 
work and intense stress on unity neither the whole nor its parts 
emerge with force or clarity. He cannot be classed with such 
system-builders as Aristotle, St. Thomas, Spinoza, or Whitehead, 
though he admires these men most. Rather his metier is found 
among those who achieved fine insights and provided fruitful 
suggestions: Plato, St. Augustine, Scotus, Leibniz, and Dewey. 
Their company (possibly excepting Dewey’s) he would not eschew. 

IRVING SOSENSKY 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


NOTES AND NEWS 

The appointment of Professor Walter T. Stace as Visiting 
Andrew Mellon Professor of Philosophy at the University of Pitts- 
burgh was announced on October 20. His teaching duties at the 
University, which were to begin immediately, include a course in 
Oriental religions and philosophies, a seminar in philosophy and 
mysticism, participation in the University’s philosophy colloquium, 
and an occasional University lecture as part of a series to be 
given by Andrew Mellon Professors. During the past year Pro- 
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fessor Stace has held a Bollingen Fellowship while writing a book 
on mysticism and philosophy. 


On the oceasion of a Convocation in Honor of Scholarship, held 
on October 21, 1959, Wesleyan University presented a special 
alumni citation to Adolf Griinbaum of the Class of 1944, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Lehigh University, for high distinction, 
achieved in the fifteen years since his graduation, as a teacher and 
scholar in the field of the philosophy of science. 


Mr. Peter Alexander, Lecturer at the University of Bristol, 
England, is Visiting Lecturer in the Department of Philosophy at 
the University of Pennsylvania for the fall term, 1959-60. He 
will be in this country until February. 


In the recently published volume, Logical Positivism, edited by 
A. J. Ayer, the name of the translator of two articles is inaccurately 
stated. Rudolf Carnap’s ‘‘ Psychology in Physical Language’’ and 
Otto Neurath’s ‘‘Protocol Sentences’’ were translated by Dr. 


Frederic Schick of Columbia University and not by George Schick. 
The publishers hereby wish to apologize to Dr. Schick for this 
mistake. 


The Department of Philosophy on the Los Angeles Campus of 
the University of California has recently decided that for the 
academic year 1960-1961 it will not ask for fellowships provided 
by the National Defense Education Act. It came to this decision 
because of its objections not to the loyalty oath but to the dis- 
claimer affidavit contained in the Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHANGE OF RATES 


Beginning January 1, 1960, the rates for the Journal of Philoso- 
phy will be as follows: 


Annual subscription (26 numbers) : $6.50; for students, $5.25. 
Single numbers (28 or 44 pages) : $0.50. 

Double numbers (60 pages) : $1.00. 

Back volumes (prior to the current year) : $7.00. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. Recent 
issues contain : 
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Note on Communication as a Principle of Metaphysical Synthesis. 
Henry W. Wricar. 


No. 19. September 10, 1959. 
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Symposium papers, abstracts of other papers, and program for the 
Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association. 
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